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ALLY AT MARGATE. 
“Tt was understood before we started for Margate last week that Poor Pa was to return by the Boat the same cvening, only 


he didn't. We have had such trouble with him and that horrid boy Alexander! They go on in such a way people really can't 


help noticing it. When Ma arrives the Family will be complete, and we may expect to enjoy ourselves thoroughly.” 
—Exrract From Miss SLoper’s CORRESPONDENCE. 


BRITISH PL U Cc K. (Piease slon't mention tt again. ) 


“Did you ever know of an Englishman “Bah! T will pull you von Nose!” aoe Pulled, 


who wasn't plucky, Mossoo?” [ALLY hopes things may be different soon. 


[ONE PENNY. 


MANIAC NEEDLE SWALLOWERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Somg years ago the doctors were occupied by the case of a 
woman who had a penchant for pins and needles so strong that 
she made them, in effect, part of her daily diet, and, after her 
death, fourteen or fifteen hundred were removed front various 
parts of her body. 

Another case, almost as striking, has heen recorded—that of a 
girl in whom, from time to time, needles were found beneath 
the skin, which they perforated, and were removed by the 
fingers or forceps. She was carefully watched, and in the 
course of eighteen months no less than 320 needles were ex- 
tracted, all being of the same size. Most were black and 
oxidised, hut some had retained their polish. 

The majority were unbroken. They passed out of various 
parts of the body above the diaphragm at regular intervals, but 
in a sort of series, and always in the same direction. Most 
escaped in the region of the left breast, and a few escaped in the 
arm, axilla, taanle and cheek. Sometimes several passed out 
of the same opening. The largest number which escaped ina 
single day was sixty-one, 

A curious phenomenon preceded the escape of each needle, For 
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some hours the pain was severe, and there was considerable fever. She 
then felt a sharp pain, like lightning, in the tissues, and on looking at 
the place at which this pain had been felt, the head of the needle was 
generally found projecting. The needles invariably came out head 
foremost. No bleeding was occasioned, and not the least trace of in- 
flammation followed. 

The doctor in attendance extracted 318. They were sometimes held 
firmly, and seemed to be contained ina sort of indurated canal, It was 
conjectured that they had been swallowed with suicidal intentions ; 
hut, on the other hand, the way in which the needles escaped in series, 
and their direction with the head outwards, suggested that they had 
been introduced through the skin, 

That little weight is to be attached to the place at which the ncedles 
escape as proof of their mode of introduction is evident from a case 
recorded of a girl who swallowed a large number of pins and needles, 
and two years afterwards, during a period of nine months, 200 passed 
out of the hand, arm, avilla, side of thorax, abdomen, and thigh, all on 
the left side. The pins, curiously, escaped more readily and with less 
pain than the needles. ‘ 

Many years ayo a case was recorded ly Dr, Otto, of Copenhagen, in 
which 395 needles passed through the Hs of an hysterical girl, who 
had probably swallowed them during an hysterical paroxysm; but these 
all emerged in the regions below the level of the di: hragm, and were 
collected in groups, which gave rise to intlammatory swellings of some 
size, One of these contained 100 needles. 

Quite recently Dr. Bigger described before the Society of Surgery of 
Dublin a case in which more than 300 needles were removed from the 
hody of a woman who had died in consequence of their presence. 

But voluntary swallowing of needles is a very different thing to the 
horrible case of torture that came under the notice of the Dauntless 
Boy, otherwise Blood-Stained Bill. 

(To be continued in our next ). 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* Owing to the demand on our space, we cannot guarantee to answer 
: fe Mata re immediately on the receipt of their Queries— 
particularly the queerest. 


P. D. Eastes (Canterbury Press Association).—Owrs is hardly the 
medium in which to discuss such subjects, Thanks fur your circular,— 
R. W. Gooppen (Lost Property Office, L. & 8. W. R., Putney).— The 
Eminent’s umbrella is perfectly safe, Havinganawning to the Ice-Cream 
Curt, he left the yingham at hone.—Hort Montacve (Newington 
Causeway ).— The Eminent is touched hy your kind offer of help, which 
he will avail himself of should he be placed inthe very unfortunate posi- 
tion you suggest. “THe OLD Firm” (Walbrook).— les, The Family 
were at the  Ammoniaphone Concert” the other night. Dr. Carter 
Moffat isan old friend of ALLY's. ** BARRISTER.” —ALLY doves not 
Jeel inclined tu give the name of the maker of his hat and umbrella, unless 
it is made worth his while, G. G. (Hertford).—Fur reasons which the 
Eminent cannot give, it is impossible for him to mention Mrs, Sloper's 
maiden name, —Katie (Tunbridge Wells).— The Eminent is only too 
delighted tv think you appreciate his autograph and Tootsie’s portratt su 
much, ALLY can't possibly advise you what to do tu cure your corns, 
He has been a sufferer himself fur years, and nothing gives him relief. 
You say, ‘‘ How can I distinguish myself so as to get the SLOPER 
“Award of Merit!’” Discover a Cure for Corns !——‘‘ Lovey 
(Camberwell).—The sketch of ivy plant growing in your back garden 
ts, as you say, an extraordinary phenomenon. Ivy is not the only 
thing in Nature, however, that takes the form of the Eminent. | The 
number of potatoes that are sent hy admirers, which are the exact image 
of ALLY (nose included), are sufficient to keep The Entire Family in that 
succulent ,vegetable.—JOSHUA EBENEZER QUINNEY (Thame). — The 
Juct that adore cats is no reason why you should have the “‘ Award 
of Merit ;” nor will the statement that you make, ‘‘to devote your life 
to the worship of Bacchus,” move ALLY one inch, Is there anything 
peculiar in your adoration of the fair sex? Yuu may be 8.F., but you 
certainly must improve before you are ¥.0.S.—StUART HENDRIE 
(Oxfordshire). — Tovtsie does not mind a little harmless flirtation, but you 
are ‘‘coming it too strong.” Lord Bob may not be perfect how 
few of us are—but he's a great déal better than many of s.—‘* LONG- 
un” (Glasgow).— We don’t know whether a work of fiction has been 
written with ‘ Phwhe Hessell” as one of the chief characters, nor can 
we advise you as to what hooks to consult on the subject. ——A DEVOTED. 
ADMIRER (Cheshunt).—/or your private information, merely out of 
curivsity, ALLY did once poke his umbrella into a beehive; but tt is tia- 
material as to what part of the Eminent's face thuse bees adjourned to. 


we ee 
And the "‘SLOPER AWARD OF MERIT,” will be given for the 
best .irticle in Prose, entitled, 


A. SLOPER, Esq., INTERVIEWED. 


The article should not exceed three-quarters of a column in length, 
should describe an Interview between the Eminent and the Author, and 
should reach the Editor not later than this day, Saturday, June 27th, a 
stamped envelope being enclosed by those who wish their MSS. returned. 
Only the successful composition will be published. 

Address :—The Editor, “ 7VTERVIEW COMPETITION,” 

“ALLY SLopgr's ‘‘ HaLr-HOLiDay,” 
99 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


The Prize of £1:1:0 and the “Stover AWARD OF MERIT” for the best 
Skit un any “ ACADEMY PICTURE” has been granted to 
Mr. THOS. F. DUNN, Theatre Royal, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
** The Drawing will be published in neet week's Havr-Houipay.” 


JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 


—— I 
Ir is said that an extraordinary and alarming mania for swallowing 
needles wholesale is setting in among the women of Germany, and other 
varts of the Continent. In Sweden, a certain slavey is in the daily 
abit of partaking of a light luncheon of half a dozen packets of the best 
 drill-eyed,” which she gulps down with as much gusto as an epicure 
with an oyster. To account for this singular depravity of taste is 
generally admitted to be impossible ; but a wag who came into ALLY’s 
Ottice while we were debating the point, said that the ladies must devour 
the needles in mistake for ‘‘ Redditches.” Although we did not quite 
swallow it, our friend soon found to his cost that the Eminent had 
‘‘ kopped the needle,” anyhow. 4 « 
e 


No maiden fair, with airy grace, 
Comes to my lonely dwelling-place, 
Though there be they in days gone by 
Whose love they said would time defy, 
And always in their heart’s first place 
Would keep for aye my rugged face— 
None else showkt ever it displace. 
Now comes to meet my longing eye 
No maiden fair. 


No arms about me now enlace, 
T feel no loving warm embrace, 
Meet no soft sympathetic eye, 
Know few will sorry when I die. 
There is for me, ‘nidst all our race, 
No maiden fair, 
ee 
* 

Isn’r the latest picture advertisement just a little misleading! It 
represents a formidable watch-dog very much on the alert, and sur- 
mounted by the legend upon a wall, ‘‘ Beware of Imitations.” SLOPER 
says he doesn’t see the force of this caution. Imitation bull-dogs and 
mastiffs may be all very well, and no doubt come cheaper to their 
employers, but what he would be most disposed to beware of —if any- 
where near it would be the real thing, e daresay the old man is 
quite right, as usual. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


FASHION FANCIES.—By Miss Sloper. 
No. 61, —‘* The Gentle Bathist " Costume, 


1, il 
Sl 


| THE CONVERTED ASTHETE. 


Wars So struck was the asthetic one with 


Lawn “Tennisisms.” the 


oD OY , ox | 
Four: /4 


The Good Boy who always knows 
his Lessons. Another ** Hatr- 
Hotipay.” 


e& 


Patent Machine for fying through the air, 
invented by A. Storer, Esy., T.O.E. 


absurdity of the craze, that he went 


is 2 , Straight off to Shipwright and had his 
“Love. [Why not? hair cut, and singed. 


Georgie, Porgie, Pudding and Pie, 
Opened his mouth and did a ‘common 


or garden” weep, 


An uld Geeser gurdeniug. 


(Saturday, June 27, 1885. 


Tue man on the horse who has been asked ten consecutive years 
whether he would not be more comfortable if he Ft inside and pulled 
down the blinds is reported to be on the point of thinking of a happy 
rejoinder. *° 


““ScoLpING, my dear,” said }oor little Penhecker, with mild sarcasm, 
‘Cis evidently woman's sphere.” (He had been having a bad twenty 
minutes of it.) ‘‘ Perhaps,” replied Mrs. P., crushingly ; ‘‘ but when 
men deserve it, Mr. P., it is no women's fear.” 


* 
I’m a servant, oh, yes !— 
I don’t blush to confess— 
Though, maybe, I am "bove my station ; 
Girls may still have their pride, 
And their feelings beside, 
While filling a low situation. 
Missis thinks, I'll be bound, 
For her paltry five pound 
A quarter I ought to feel grateful : 
That's not me—oh, no !-— 
What I do is to show 
That / think her uppishness hateful. 


+, 

Nervous Little Nellie (too much chaperoned by aunt, both bathing at 
Margate). ‘*Oh, Auntie, I've been so oo by a horrid jelly-fish, 
Do you think my hair will come off? It does so frequently after a 
mental shock, I ask your opinion because you must have experienced 
a number of such shocks during your long Tife.” 

-luntie (who is still young and pretty). ‘‘ Yours is a very serious 
case, child. You must have a counter-irritant at once.” 

[Then Auntie maliciously pinched Nellie till her cries 
brought an elderly guide to the rescue. 
e@ 


* 

SLovgeR moved again the other day; and in the evening, on the 
strength of having borrowed half-a-crown from his new landlord, in- 
vested in half a pound of eightpenny “ pieces,” which he displayed to 
the best advantage by hanging them on to the nails on the clresser- 
shelves, where they would also be beyond the reach of the blackbeetles 
et hoc genus omne, The following morning, when Alexander, the eldest 
son and hope of the family, descended, he stared about him for a couple 
of minutes with indescribable surprise, particularly at the unwonted 
sight of the meat, and then hurrying to the foot of the stairs, he called 
out to his sister, ‘“‘I say, Tootsie, what d’ye think? We've moved 


agin, and father’s taken a butcher's. - 


WueN the wife of your bosom is seized with a fainting fit, why does 
she put you in mind of a ship with a man overboard? Why, because, 
you see, she should be brought to as soon as possible. 


« 
My forte am not work ; I’m too proud to beg 
But I’b pick’d up de nig.’s phras’ology, 
As well as de ‘culiar use ob his leg, 
An’ dat’s de extent ob my ‘pology. 
ay ale am not berry gran’, I own, 
ut de stock laid in am not expensib: 
Some jokes bad enub ter make poms groan, 
An’ feel for dar intilecs apprehensib. 


(Two Young Swells sitting in Hyde Park). 

First Y. S. “Don’t you think the population of sparrows is very 
great ¢” 
Second Y. S. ‘‘ Yaas; I should think so.” 
First Y. S ‘‘1 think, you know, there are too many.” 
Second Y. S. ‘‘ Yaas; very likely.” 
First ¥. & ‘What do the little devils eat ?” 
Second Y. S, “Ah, don’t know, my dear fellow, ‘pon my word.” 
* 


* 

It would appear that it is getting more and more unsafe to ride alone 
on the railway. The other day ALLY found himself shut up in a com- 
pent with a raw-boned and resolute person of the other sex, who, 

aving inquired of him whether they were likely to stop soon, anc 
being informed that they were not, said, ‘ At last, then, you are in my 
power. Long have I worshipped you at a distance, but the time has 
now arrived when I intend, in spite of the most desperate struggles, to 
carry out the one wild and weird desire of my existence. I intend to 
imprint a chaste salute upon the polished summit of your venerable 
cranium.” Had ALLY not sought safety through the carriage window, 
on the outside of which he was found dangling by the coat-tails in a 
fainting condition by the station-master at the next place they came to, 
there is no knowing what might have happened. 

* 


Suenirrs’ officers, we know, are not considered popular characters, 
and yet they must really be very good-natured men. Why? Well, 
because, you see, they are always Teady to serve you. 

* 


_ Now, boy,” said Mr. Chadband to that wicked one he caught in an 
iniquitous game of shove-halfpenny on the Sabbath, “what is the end 
of man?” ‘*‘ His toe,” replied the wicked one. 

e@ 


4 

Brown stands six two in his stocking feet, whereas Mrs. B. only 
goes up as far as four four. The other day, at the Robinson's dinner 
party, little Mrs. R. thought she would take a rise out of Brown, so 
she, in her pretty, coaxing little way, asked him why he married ‘such 
a little wife?’ Brown paused a few moments till the whole table was 
hushed, awaiting his reply, then he said, looking hard at Mrs. R., 
‘*Why, my dear Mrs. Robinson, I should have thought you would have 
known that, of all evils, we should choose the least.’ 

* 


e 
SokBKk one day was a sitter 
At the bar where they sold hot teas, 
Yet he called for a glass of bitter, 
And a morsel of bread and cheese. 
The damsel remarked, ‘Take tea instead !” 
But Soker declined the tea, 
And pushing away the cheese and bread, 
Said, “‘ Bitter’s the brew for me.” 
Then that damsel’s eyes did glitter, 
And she grew uncommonly wild, 
And said for a ‘“ Pub” he was titter ; 
Yet Soker he only smiled. 
Anil observed, “If you can’t draw bitter, 
Then please to draw it mild.” 
ee 


* 

Ikey, who has recently returned from a personally misconducted trip 
to Paris, is never tired of relating his wonderful adventures to his doting 
but somewhat suspicious mamma. ‘ You'd hardly believe it,” said 
Ikey, ‘‘but all the boys and girls in Paris speak French as easy as I 
speak English.” ‘‘ And who teaches them ?” said the old lady, flushing 
ominously. ‘I thought the French were bad linguishers?” ‘* I don't 
know,” said Ikey ; ‘‘but it’s still more funny to hear all the French: 
dogs hark in English.” ‘There you go again a-making fun of your 
paw old mother ;"’ and the old lady passionately slammed the door as 
she flounced out of the room. ae 

* 


He was a large-sized literary party, and he was laying down the law 
muchly, ‘‘ Don’t talk to me, sir,” he cried, ‘about your ‘poet’s eye 
with fine frenzy rolling.’ I despise all the fuss some parties make when 
they go to work. Why, / ‘rush’ an epigram or two, or a leader, or a 
poem, in ten minutes, and think nothing of it.” ‘ Yes,” sniggered the 
small-sized one opposite, ‘and your readers, no doubt think with you!’ 

ee 
* 

A GENTLE scientist has recently found out that one half of the worl! 
doesn’t know how the other half gets upstairs. He has likewise made 
the discovery that the sedentary man does not have the muscles of the 
thigh nearest the knee properly developed. For the requisite exercise 
and development of these muscles he recommends going up and down 
stairs two steps at a time, a method which he pronounces the knee plus 
utra of stair climbing. Further particulars concerning this new aml 
interesting branch of athletics will probably be found in the author’ 
works (not in the press) entitled “ Every Man’s Staircase his own Tread 
mill,” and “ Know Thigh-self.” 


—_—— + — 
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Saturday, June 27, 1885.) 


MISS SLOPER AGAIN AT THE RACES. 
= 
Ascor is a very jolly place. Ask any other well-regulated girl if you 
don't believe me. A candid friend from Australia, Lord Bob tells me, 


Tootsie and Albert Edward, 


the physique nor the speed of Australian horses, and that the array of 
beauty and fashion upon an Ascot Cup day is nothing to be compared 
to the sight which meets the eye on the Melbourne racecourse upon their 
Cup day. Our Australian cousin is welcome to his opinion ; but it is 
not shared by others among his own compatriots, nor by the multitudes 
of foreigners who annually visit the Berkshire Heath. If the heavens 
smile and the earth be glad, we are content to leave the spectacle pre- 
sented at Ascot to speak for itself. 

Wet weather though is awful. There is no manner of doubt about it. 


It is significant of the tranquillising effect produced by race meetings 
upon great masses of people from all classes of society that we must 
revert to the Ascot of 1832 for an instance of anything approaching to 
a disturbance. In that year, according to the Dook Snook, “ the re- 
ception of William TV. was far less hearty than that habitually accorded 
to his predecessor,” which may be partly accounted for by the fact that 
a William was bored to death with the races, and his own horse broke 
down, 

Lord Bob is going in heavy for sport, and losing a nice lot of money, 
too, just as if I wasn’t actually withouts boot to my foot at all decent. 


Archer up. 


Races, though, from most girls’ points of view, have a certain amount 
a pcan about them, and the luncheons too are generally a good hit 
alike. 

Ascot is more swell than the Derby because it costs more to go down, 
but possibly it is not so jolly. At least, that is my opinion. 
—_@—___ 


SYMPATHY AS PRACTISED. 
Two horses were trying to pull an omnibus down Cheapside the other 
day, when the roadway was rather more slippery than usual, and 
straining every sinew and nerve. 
‘* Poor animals!” said an old lady inside, as she poked the conductor 
with her umbrella, and asked him to pull up again twenty yards from 
where he had stopped previously. 
“ Poor creatures !” said the City gent, as presently he turned to the 
uae eng and gruftly asked whether he might expect to get into the City 
at day. 
_.. Poor things !" said the City Arabs, as they clung as though for dear 
life’s sake on to the back of the omnibus, enjoying a cheap ride. 
‘Poor brutes !”” said the conductor, as he shoved nine and twenty 
people into a ‘bus that was made to hold twenty-six. 
‘Poor ‘osses !”” said the driver, as he pulled up opposite a whip-seller 
and invested in a new ss 
‘Poor gee-gees !”” said the flies, as they perched on the animals’ backs, 
and commenced to feed 


Morat—This is lower-earth sympathy ! 


—— 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


RATHER!!! 


——p— 
With the sole object of benefiting mankind generally, and with no 


seat : desire whatever of pojnlarizing the * Wa.+-Houipay,” we are ready to 
says that the course at Ascot is one of the very worst for sightseeing | iste p ; sj 


that he had ever been on. He adds that English horses have neither | 


forward, GRATIS, to any address either of the following, on receipt of 
the cost uf postage, in stamps :— 
1. PORTRAIT, IN COLOURS, OF A. SLOPER, ESQ. 

(On receipt of dd., the cost «1 postage. ) 
2. PORTRAIT, IN COLOURS, OF MISS TOOTSIE SLOPER. 

(On veceipt of dd., the cost vf postage. ) 
3. THE EMINENTS AUTOGRAPH. 

(On receipt of Ul., the cost of postage. ) 
*,” The Stamps are for the cost of Postay, the lortraitsand Autograph 

being yiven sree of cust. 
Address— A. Storer, Esq., 
‘The Sloperies,” 
99 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


INSTRUCTIVE AND SEA-RIOUS, 


Boatman No. 1. “Wart! Ain't readed them new rewls fur the 
treatments of persons appariently drownded! You air a_hilliterate 
cove, why don’t yer live an larn? But theer, I'll tell yer :~-Fust Rewl, 
Hook up yer pashunt out o’ the warter, turn it face downward, roll in 
yer ole weight on ter its back twice. Second Rewl, Twisty it round 
and kneel on its ribs, use yer knees as a pivot, an throw yerself forward 
till yer scrooges its chest well ; tinish hoff this ere preschure with a ard 
push which jerks yer back to a hupriest kneelin positishun. Rest till 
its ribs spring back proper with sharp clickerty-clacks, Repeat these 
bellers-blowins reglar ten times a minnit, ketchin a good grip of its 
head to get rid of the air. Goa bustin ard at it with sechlike work for 
a hour or more ; then you ken finish up.” 

Boatman No, 2. ‘ But wart about the pashunt, then ?” 

Boatman No, 1, Oh! blow the pashunt then. It might get worrit- 
some if you keep on too long at it. Heva pipe, a bucket o’ ale, an 
wait till it sorts of pulls its-sef tergather—that's my adwice,” 

— 


THE BARBER FIEND. 


I KNowW a barber who in town doth dwell— 
Take care! 
He has a lot of things to sell 
For hair. Forbear! 
Buy them not, 
Though he counsel thee. 


For he will charge thee four-and-six 
(Take care !) 
For a bottle of wash, worth less than nix, 
Beware ! beware ! 
Of his pomade pot, 
"Tis a fallacy, 


And when thou goest to get a “crop,” 
Don’t swear, 
If he say thy hair is thin atop, 
Somewhere, somewhere ; 
Believe him not— 
He is fright’ning thee. 
And if to take thee by thy nose 
He dare, 
Whilst sitting, in ungraceful pose, 
On chair, on chair ; 
Resent it not 
He is shaving thee. 


And he has dyes of every hue ; 
Take care, 
Lest russet locks be turn’d to blue, 
Or fair, or fair 
To some hue not 
Such as pleases thee. 


He has bears’ grease in pots for thee 
(A snare). 
If on thy face no whiskers be, 
Don’t care, don’t care ; 
Hogs’ lard will not 
Make a man of thee. 
—— 


LOOK AT HOME. 
A FABLE FOR PHILANTHROPISTS. 

An Enlightened European, in the course of a stroll through the wilds 
of Africa, came suddenly upon an Illiterate Savage, who was beating a 
drum before an image of Mumbo Jumbo, which rude music he accom- 
panied with all sorts of antics and contortions. Curious to learn the 
reason of this extraordinary conduct, the traveller asked him why he 
did so, 

“It is to bring down rain!” replied the Savage, pointing towards the 
country, which was parched by drought. He then continued his exercise 
with unabated activity. 

‘*What a barbarous superstition!” exclaimed the Enlightened European. 
He then explained to the benighted Savage all the benefits conferred by 
civilisation, and they started together for sunny Albion. On the way 
they discovered a cast horseshoe. The Enlightened European picked it 
carefully up and threw it over his left shoulder. 

““Why do you do that ?” asked the Illiterate Savage. 

“It is for luck,” explained the Enlightened European, smiling. Just 
then the new moon rose, very large and round. ‘See, there is the new 
moon!" he exclaimed, and pulling a handful of gold and silver from his 
breeches pocket, proceeded to turn it over and over. 

“Why do you do that?” asked the Illiterate Savage. 

“ Because it is lucky to do so,” replied the Enlightened Euro 

‘What a barbarous superstition ?”’ exclaimed the Savage. e then 
obligingly took the Enlightened Enropean’s gold and silver into his own 
keeping, and, assuring him of bis everlasting gratitude and esteem, 
returned to his own country. 


———.—— 
“OF COURSE I KNELT.” 


Or course I knelt. What would you do, 

If such a maiden stooped to you ? 

A maiden with ten thou. a year— 

Ten thousand pounds, my boy, and clear. 

I tell you, girls like that are few, 

You can’t get love and money too. 

Not kneel. My dear old chap, why, phew! 
Of course I knelt. 

You know I owe that beastly Jew, 

And several others of his crew, 

A mint of money ; ani I fear 

My betting book is rather queer. 

Why, I'd have knelt—you tool—to you ! 

f course I knelt. 
— 


THE DOOK'S QUIP. 


His Grace the Dook Snook hath a pretty wit; yet he is indiscreet 
withal, for he will deliver himself of the merry jest at the most inoppor- 
tune moments. To wit, at the nuptials of Her Highness the Princess 
Nosee, he was fain to whisper in the ear of the Marquis of Pickleggwalk, 
Copper-stick-in-waiting, Pretty-button-a-top, &c., &c., the quvre: “In 
what respect do the bridesmaids, holding Her Highness'’s dress, differ 
from our spiritual pastors and masters !” 

‘Marry ! I know not, Dook.” 

ee it is obvious. The ones mind the train, the others train the 
mind. 

Thereat the Marquis of Pickleggwalk, who was seized with a stitch in 
his side, let fall the copper-stick under the very nose of the Chamber- 
lain, a perfect martinet, for which offence the Marquis hath been de- 
prived of the copper-stick, ie Eee from the high office of the Pretty- 
button-a-top, and mulct withal in the sum of eighteenpence sterling. 


af 
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THE RIGMAROLE RELATING TO RUPERT 
THE WRETCHED. 


Ss 

Ir was, once upon atime, somewhere about the middle ages, when 
men fought in iron coats and trousers, instead of sinking in iron 
ships, as the Journalists would put it, and when any number of highly 
respectable knights made 
quite a respectable living 
out of the cause of chivalry, 

Then or thereabouts there 
dwelt in a stately castle on 
the top of a high rock a 
haughty baron, who had a 
young and lovely wife, to 
whom he was very cruel 
and unkind, It was only 
natural, under the cireum- 
stances, that the poor lady's 
female acquaintances should 
cominiserate with the Lady 
Alicia, though whether it 
was proper for Rupert, the 
page, to do so too is a 
question T must leave you 
to decide for yourselves, 

War was declared in the 
Holy Land, and Sir Hilde- 
brand buckled on his 
armour and called for his 
trusty sword. He had a 
shirt-front of steel titted in 
under his breast-plate, and 
a copy-book or two slipped 
down his back, and a flat-iron fitted into the crown of his helmet, and 
re im pronounced himself prepared for any number of unarmed naked 
infidels, 

The moment for his departure had arrived. He happened to cast his 
eye upon the eye of Rupert, the , and in that eye—the page’s eye— 
he noticed a wink. Involuntarily he turned towards the y Alicia, 
Her eyes were downcast, but round about the corners of her mouth 
there hovered the faintest smile. 

“A—Rupert,” he ejaculated, in a voice of thunder,’ ‘thou shaltst 
accompany me to the war-r-rs.” 

A groan escaped from the heaving bosom of the unhappy Rupert, but 
the Lady Alicia, concealing her emotion, offered, with the assistance of 
her handmaidens, to put him up a few necessary articles in a brown- 
paper parcel, and with her own hands placed a spare helmet upon his 
devoted head. 

It was a helmet that had long been in the family, and its hinges were 
rusty, and it closed with 
a bang, and couldn't be 
opened again by any one 
but a blacksmith, but, 
though he was a little 
uncomfortable, he felt 
very proud and very 
happy. Asshe bade him 
farewell, he strove vainly 
to say something in reply, 
Dut his voice had a faint, 
far-off sound, as though 
he was being squeezed 
between mattresses, 

Why should we follow 
him to the battle-tield ? 
He himself would never 
have gone had he had his 
own way, Gallant deeds 
he did for certain, and 
hagged more intidels each 
day than I dare tell you. 

He did some amazing 
deeds, and was lauded b . 
the whole regiment, nf would have been quite happy if he could only 
have got his helmet off. 

“She alone shall remove it,” he had said, when first it was put on; 
but after a night or two it got to be an irksome thing to sleep in, and it 
was all a puzzle to him to make a comfortable meal in it. Indeed, for 
that matter, he had to live on slops and even take them through a funnel. 

But, like most other things, this war came to an end at last, and 
Rupert came marching home. 

Poor Sir Hildebrand had, alas! fallen on the tield of battle. Did she 
then still remember her faithful Rupert, there now existed no obstacle 
to their union. oe A 

The sun shone brightly on the upraised lances of the victorious knights 
as they filed slowly past the castle walls, Upon a tower she waited and 
watched, How beautiful she was! 

The period of mourning had magi and she had laid aside her weeds. 
Time had somewhat softened her grief. It was a whole year since Sir 
Hildebrand died, and a faint smile even illumined her fair face as she 
gazed downwards upcn the 
glittering cortege. 

The sun shone brightly upon 
many a helmet. Did she seek 
one in particular, and did she 
know it when she saw it? 

Eagerly he waited for her 
recognition, but it came not. 

Ah! asmile,a nod. A fair 
hand waved, a flower thrown 
—but it was to another fellow. 
With a heavy heart Rupert 
passed along. Life was hence- 
forth a blank to him, and he 
asked the way to the nearest 
blacksmith’s, and had the hel- 
met broken open on an anvil, 
and got very drunk as soon as 
possible afterwards. Some 
people say that it was not 
altogether her fault, and 
that the helmet had been so 
knocked about she could not 

vossibly recognize it, and 
indeed mistook the other 
fellow’s helmet for Rn- 
pert’s, which accounted for 
‘ the smile, the nod, and the 
The Widow, flower. ' 

But to the truth of this T 
camnot vouch. That Rupert died young is certain. Some say of love, 
and some say of drink. As to the Lady Alicia, she died a widow—the 
widow of the other fellow. gu 


A SEASONABLE LITTLE STORY. 

Oncr upon a time, and not such a long time ago either, Shyness 
thought fit to try to teach a youth how to enjoy himself in this world. 
Shyness was just'a wee bit timid though, and felt doubtful whether she 
could manage to instruct the infant properly ; and wasn't there a great 
difference of opinion between the lady and the lad after she had gone on 
trying to talk him into reason during a period of ten minutes and twenty- 
four seconds? Luckily for both parties concerned, Common Sense 
stepped between them, and, with her usual good taste, advised the 
youth to lounge into the Margate Marine Palace, and keep his weather 
eye open on its entertainments, It is on record the juvenile did so, 
and that the briny breeze floated in and fanned the most tanned portion 
of his nose till it was beautiful to behold! We may just as well observe 
that the youth having danced in the palace of ‘‘ Our Thanet-Boulogne- 
Sur-Mer,” told a lady partner he met there that he was born comic ; she 
was pleased to hear the fact, and they came back together as a married 
ne by boat! Both of them now consider that being love-sick is 
pleasanter than mal de mer. 


Before the Wars, 


by 
i 
E 
f 


Awkward Thing in Helmets, 
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| 
THE MAD DOG SEASON AGAIN. : 
The most dangerous animals should An mang cl d 
i] 


= VV! 


UNSELFISHINESS AT RAMSGATE. 
Fond Parent (to Hopeful Son eating shrimps). Now then, greedy, yer shouldn't pick out ) 


all the biy ‘uns that way: the little ‘uns is best. . 
Hopeful. AU right, old ‘un, I knows they is; that's why I saves 'em for you. 


“ARTER YOU, GUV'NOR.” | 
Tt doesn't matter a button te young Chapelwhite, who picks up his cigar-ends, 
Wut dash it all, you know, really !—(And the Spooner girls coming up the street!) | 


The Merry Mossoo meandereth forth.” 


PEOPLE ONE MEETS AT THE SEASIDE—AND WOULD RATHER NOT. 


s 
ae 
an AT COOKHAM('EM)ON-THAMES. 
‘ i ———— -+--- 
, 
‘ 
1, 
| 
; | | 
‘ x 
{ | ’ 
ie 
! 1. The Bibulous Old Party, who has come down to enjoy himself, and whois already thoroughly ‘on the job "——2. The Coastguard, whe is always looking through &@ 
telescope when gw Visiter approaches, a. The Seafarins Party, whe has a heve or some other yrucseme feature out oof the history of whieh he uiaikes tolwece ane 
! Weer, —— 4. Preddy,” with bis spade and pail. —S, The Masher, 6. The Stockbroker in the nautical hat, with the delusion that he is a yachtsmain, aol “his barque 


shall ride the foaming tide,” only he can't quits, on aceount of atendeney to sickness “when the breeze doth blow and the good shipes yo. 


nl ' ae 
ih - 
) an 
be f i 
Gu 
\ \ | 


General Chorus. Well, it is warn! 


‘4 


hh —— i: 
SR WAP A aay 
it 2 A FLIGHT OF IMAGINATION. 
Cissy. Sv you're poing away, Fatie, and we shall have ne mere races round the garden for bon-bons, | 


Bhe. Yes, Cissy, dear, Not leet in this world again, when you are an angel, and 


TAT AN HEA TL tHy mer pumAOR ate rhiadlitmerentiss FIRST FAVOURITES AT ASCOT.—(Jiiite Little Maids from School ) 


“ ERIN-GO-BRAGH.” 
Weary Traveller, Wow tar is it to Rallinacles, my friend ? 
| Kaw Native, Shure, ser, av ye walk simaurt it's not more than 
three moiles, 
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~~ ae ows 
Ce * GES 
TRICKS UPON TRAVELLERS. 


Young Middy to his Uncle (who's never seen the sea ve). You want to know why the sea goes back, eh? Well, you see, the waves are caused by the little fishes wagging 
their tails: then they swim away in order to get caught by the tishing-smacks, and then, as they can't live without water, the sea follows them, This causes high tide 
i 5 A CHINA MANIAC. 


and low tide, : (Unele marvels ut his Nephew's knowledge. ) . _ ae __ a Zs Z 
ALLY SLOPER’S EXECUTION AT THE INVENTORIES. 
( 


N.B.—They haven't hanged him yet, See below.) 


out ) 


nh 


\ 


y 
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Extraordinary condnet of a friend of ALLY’s on Hospital Sunday, 


4. “Or the patent check 1. It was inthis way. A musical friend of A. Stoper's wanted to dispose of 5. And now A. Storen’s friend wonders what 
Repeater Action?" his Brinsmead, and left A. Storer in charge. Presently a would-be purchaser fanlt could have been found with his Brins- 
dropped in and asked ALLY what kind of tone it had ¥ mead, 


: | 
FRIENDS OF LORD TENNIS-SON'S. | 


The Idiet who faces Hand-in, | The Dutter, 
| 


= 5 , ti 
TT BTR 1; 
M SENTIMENT. \ 


= < 

* : FOLLOWING SOOT. | 

Hr Gama Black. Tell ver wot it is, young "un—if you don't stir yer stumps a little AT HASTINGS. | a 

f Nery tape suche? Tusle -seu that, now? ; =a ie Masten T; aNiR i RE ve } anittier livene. Shedon like ta duit. 5 
Fa Snnaa are Be Ate 0 af osser, Wen you boks give me the sack, I hopes there won't Master Tommy this weather always says, ‘* Not too much | Old Epicure, Oh, she don't, don't she? Se she sympathizes with a confounded indi- 

ch in it as there is in this yer one—sec that, nuw? clothes but just clothes enough.” gestible beastiof that sort, whose only object inlife_is to disagree with people. / 


Tai, 
SHA 


Servant Girl, There’s your hot lobster, sir; and missus says she'd rather not cook 


4 
than 


ALLY-CAMPANE. 


=—~— 
So ALiy’s friend, Randolph Churchill, is to be made Secretary for 


India 


‘The Eminent has always taken a lively interest in little Randy, 
and only quite recently, when he re- 
turned from India, he conferred upon 
him the ‘Storer Awanp or Marit.” 
Honours, you see, have been falling upon 
him in rapid succession. To be made 
F.0.8,, and become a Member of the new 
Government within a few weeks, is 
enough to turn the brain of any man. 
Never mind, ALLY's kindest regards and 
Tootsie’s love to you, Randy. 
** 


Tur “sparrow question” is one of the 
most practical and perplexing which the 
Melbourne Government is now striving to 
solve, but apparently it is beyond its 
powers. Many of the sufferers have been 
summoned to give evidence as to the 
amount of damage done by the sparrows, 
and the result babe them to be an 
intinitely worse plague than either blight 
or caterpillar. One man tells how in 
ten days they cleared his vineyard of a 
ton and a half of grapes, and stripped 
tive tig-trees which had been loaded with 
fruit. Another had lost £30 worth of 
fruit from a comparatively small eg 
A third had fifteen acres of lucern grass destroyed. A fourth had to 
sow his peas three times, and each time the sparrows devoured them. 


Tue Great Western Railway authorities deserve the thanks of those 
who use the river on Sundays, for putting on a special each way to 
Henley-on-Thames, es 

* 


Tue “Converted Clown” lectured at the Corn Hall, Yarmouth, a 
short time since. Mr, Terry Hurst was present, and asked permission 
of Mr. Wilson, alias King, to say a few words, This having been 
granted, Mr. Hurst said he did not attend there to cause bitter feeling 
or disturbance ; only to elucidate the truth of the lecturer's claims to 
the stage. He found he announced himself as the ‘ Converted Clown” 
from the Alhambra, and would give an actor’s experience. Mr. Wilson 
must know, as every professional did, that a clown was a pantomimist, 
and was engaged at circuses, and only once a year for the pantomimes 
sroduced at theatres, Now, he begged to know how long Mr. Wilson 
:ad been in the profession, at what theatres, and when was it he played 
clown at the Alhambra Theatre, London, because it was many years 
since a pantomime had been produced there, and not at all in his 
memory, spectacles and opera houffe bong be regular productions, and 
Mr. Wilson was but a young man? Mr. Wilson replied it was at the 
Alhambra at Hull. Mr. Hurst rejoined, “‘ That is not a theatre ; it is a 
music hall. You cannot tell me the name of any theatre, or manager of 
a theatre, where you have been professionally employed.” 
e 


. 

Tne. street trade in ginger-beer—now, according to McGooseley, a very 
considerable traffic—was not known to any great extent until about 
sixty years ago. About that 
time a man, during a most 
sultry drought, sold extraor- 
dinary quantities of ‘‘cool 
ginger-beer” and of ‘soda- 
powders,” near the Royal Ex- 
change, clearing, for the three 
or four weeks the heat con- 
tinued, 30s. a day, or £9 
weekly. McGooseley has it 
from a trustworthy source that 
there are as many as twenty 
“classical men,” as he styles 
them, in the ginger-beer trade, 
and of these four had been, or 
were to have been, ‘‘ parsons,” 
“Thirst teaches all animals to 
drink, but drunkenness belongs 
only to man.” _ 


* 
A SUBSTANTIAL reward has 
been offered for a tame deer 
which is reported to have dis- 
appeared from the Park at Balmoral. The animal, which is said to have 
been a favourite of Her Majesty, had a silver collar round its neck. 


« 

Some time since news was received of the murder of a prison warder 
named Mitchell, in Coonamble Prison, New South Wales, by two bush- 
ranger convicts, both of whom escaped to the bush. News has now 
been received of the killing of both of the men by the police who were 
sent out to pursue them. The convict’s names were Thurston and Angel, 
and according to the information just to hand it appears that they visited 
the store of aman named Charles Stewart, at Hasher's Flat, on the 
Mudgee Road. They compelled Stewart, who was sleeping in an adjoin- 
ing hut, to open his store, covering him with a revolver all the time. A 
number of police officers were searching the district for the convicts, and 
two of the men were concealed in Stewart's store. The two officers 
came from their place of concealment, and ordered the bushrangers to 
surrender. At that time Stewart was on his knees, begging for his life 
to be spared, Thurston then fired at Stewart, killing him on the spot. 
Almost simultaneously the police fired at the convicts, Thurston fell 
dead, and Angel was wounded. The latter was then taken to the 
Gulgong Hospital, where he died from his wound. 


* 
THe boots and shoes composing part of Princess Beatrice’s trousseau 
are now on view in Regent Street. The firm who have been honoured 
with the commission have issued a large number of invites, and their 
house has received quite a crowd of admirers during the past week, 
The work has been executed in a most artistic fashion, and the exhibition 
is well worthy a visit. * 


‘A Goo rider on a good horse is as much above himself and others 
as the world can 
make him,” says 
Lord Herbert; 
and Rotten Row is 
still, during the 
London season, 
what the ‘ Ring” 
was in the old 
Stuart times—the 
very maze and 
centre of fashion. 
“ Here,” writes 
Mr. Thomas Miller, 
“the pride an 
beauty of England 
may be seen upon 
their own stage, 
and ona fine day, 
in ‘the season,’ no 
other spot in the 
world can outrival 
in rich display and 
chaste grandeur 
the scene which 
is here presented.” 
Out of the ‘sea- 
son,” however, 
Hyde Park is a dull place enough, Tom Hood thus speaks of it in 
the dull days of November :— 
“No Park, no ‘Ring,’ no afternoon gentility, 
No company, and no nobility, 4” 
No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease!" 
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Tue bathing dresses this year are more fetching than ever, and 
an improver 
is now worn 
that the salt 
water can't 
injure. The 
only fear lies 
in the tilled- 
out tair ones 
overbalane- 
ing and stick- 
ing toes 
upwards in 
the tempes- 
tuous Ocean, 

ee 


* 

PROCEED- 
InGs under 
the Pawn- 
brokers’ Act 
were taken 
recently in 
Staffordshire. 
The Bilston 
police ascer- 
tained that 
the pawn- 
shops were 
charging one 
halfpenny for the use of the wrapper put round customers’ bundles, 
The charge being deemed illegal a raid was made, and four pawnbrokers 
were summoned for making the charge in addition to the halfpenny 
charged for the ticket and the usual interest. A fine of £1 and costs was 
imposed. Notice of appeal was given. The decision will affect a custom 
said to be universal. ee 

* 


One of the most curious inventions of 1868 was that ofa safety coffin, 
intended to obviate the results of premature burial, and invented by 
M. Vester, a German. The coffin was made larger than required by the 
size of the body ; it had at the head a moveable lid, communicating with 
the open air by means of a square trough from the bottom of the grave. 
The arrangement was such that a pene might thus readily escape from 
the tomb. The inventor proposed to place refreshments in the coffin as 
a prudent precaution against starvation ! 

of 
* 

Tue Kentish ladies have presented Princess Beatrice with a magnifi- 
cent wedding-cake. It represents three cakes one above the other; a 
gorgeous wreath of lilies interspersed with ivy—emblematic of purity, 
sweetness, and friendship —surrounds the first cake. he arms of 
Princess Beatrice and Prince Henry are on a large shield, and the second 
cake is surrounded with jessamine and ion flowers. The cupids at 
the summit are particularly artistic. This extraordinary cake is p 
on a massive gold stand, which is a perfect example of the goldsmith’s 


art. * * 
* 


ALL persons who frequent the ‘Inventories know what country 
cousins are—useful ions, who send them up pork, eggs, and flowers, 
and whom they delight 
to go and stay with when 
they are tired of town, 
but whom theyare some- 
what shy of meeting 
when the Strauss Band 
has commenced its 
evening programme. 
When the country 
cousin ever experiences 
a mortification, it is 
when he hears he has 
not seen some particular 
exhibit, spoken of in the 
country, which he did 
not see whilst at the 
“« Inventories.” 

‘That's Miss Sloper,” 
saysaquizzer. ‘“ What, 
her with the lavender 
gloves? Bless me! I 
must see her closer,” 
exclaims the country cousin, and returns to the country and connubial 
Dliss a wiser and a happier man. «© 


A NIcE young woman, aged twenty-three, a tailoress, was charged with 
being drunk and disorderly, also with assaulting Benjamin. Benjamin, 
a grey-bearded man, who said he was sixty-seven years of age, deposed 
that the mother of the prisoner was sent to prison for five days for an- 
noying him. He met the woman and the prisoner, and as the latter said 
she would give him what he had given to her mother, he walked away 
from them in order to avoid a disturbance. The prisoner seized hold of 
his beard and dragged him on the ground. There she held him down, 
the people around the while crying out “ Shame ” that a young woman 
should so treat an old man. She tugged at his whiskers and beard until 
she pulled out a handful of hair. 


** 
* 


Accorpine to Mr. Kelly, it must be a really capital thing to belong 
to the Clerkenwell Vestry. In this gentleman's speech the other day, 
he is reported to have said that a committee “ dined lavishly three fimes 
a week,” and that “‘ one member's wife remarked the Vestry had been 
almost keeping her husband.” We must confess that the idea of only 
dining three days a week, lavishly or otherwise, hardly comes up to our 
ideal of earthly bliss, and perhaps ‘‘the member's wife,” whoever the 
good lady may be, spoke more or less Lop peed about her liege 
ord. All the same, however, it is doubtful i remarks like these tend 
to raise the dignity of parochial meetings, and the Clerkenwell burgesses 
might do worse than request those who represent them to moderate their 
rhetorical flights within sedater bounds than those at present finding 
favour in their eyes. + 


QuaRTER-DaY is always handy to fix dates by. You might forget to 
rise up and go and earn money, or get 
married, or bury your wife’s family at 
your own expense-—but you can't forget 
quarter-day. The broker drops in and 
reminds you. ee 

* 


A GREAT many people in Switzerland 
are employed in breeding snails, During 
the summer, children are engaged in 
gathering the snails, which are taken to a 
dae of ground surrounded by a sort of 
iedge of sawdust, which prevents them 
from getting away. They are placed on 
bushes which are also coveréd with saw- 
dust, and they soon grow very fat b 
feeding on the leaves. At the approach 
of cold weather they drop down into the 
sawdust and bury themselves. When 
wanted they are raked out, packed in two- 
hundred weight baskets, and sent off to 
Italy, where as ‘‘ Burgundy snails” they 
command a ready sale. 

ig 

Tne celebrated rocking-stone, ‘ Buck- 
stone,” in the Wye Valley, was accident- 
ally thrown over some days back. 
It appears that some performers of a 
ee variety company used too much force in 
rocking it. The stone fell from its position on the summit of a hill into 
a wood below. This ancient Druidical altar was the property of the 
Crown, and was an object of great interest to tourists. 
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A CaLenpar vor THB WegE Expino JULY 4TH. 
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28th June, 1802.—M. Garverin, the celebrated ai‘ronaut, ac- 
companied by Captain Sowden, of the navy, made a balloon voyage from 
Ranelagh of more than fifty miles, at the rate of seventy miles an hour. 
They descended about four miles from Colchester, at six o'clock in the 
afternoon, The following is a copy of Captain Sowden’s letter, from 
Colchester, to Colonel Greville :— 
Le, —After a delightful voyage of three quarters of an hour we 
“ster. Our landing was rather difficult, owing to the wind 
You may conevive what a devil of a rate we came at, 

“Yours truly, R. C. Sowpen,” 


leing very high. 


Corcnester, June 29, 1802, 

28th June, 1869, —The murder and suicide of the Duggan family took 
place this day in Hosier Lane. On forcing an entrance to the house the 
police (who had received an intimation from Duggan that their services 
would be required) found Duggan, his wife, four boys, and two girls 
lying dead in their beds, poisoned with prussic acid. Ina letter written 
to a relation Duggan complained that he was led to commit the crime 
through harsh treatment recently ex rienced. The iim however, 
found that the father had murdered his wife and six children in a state 
of mental aberration. 


BberTatnom, 

20th June, 1613.—The Globe Theatre, which formerly stood on 
the bankside, the site of Messrs. Barclay and Perkin’s Brewery, was this 
day destroyed by tire during the representation of a new play, entitled 
All is True. This play there is reason to believe was Shakespeare's 
Henry the Kighth, Sir Henry Wotton, in a letter to his nephew, gives 
an account of the piece, with the following allusion to the fire :—‘* Now 
King Henry, making a masque at the Cardinal Wolsey's house, and 
certain cannons being shot off at his entry, some of the paper or other 
stuff, wherewith one of them was stopped, did light on the thatch, 
where, being thought at first but an idle smoke, and their eyes more 
attentive to the show, it kindled inwardly, and ran round like a train, 
consuming, within less than an hour, the whole house to the very 
grounds, This was the ga gaa of that virtuous fabric, wherein yet 
nothing did perish but w and straw, and a few forsaken cloaks, 
Only one man had his breeches set on fire, that perhaps had broiled him 
if he had not, by the benefit of a provident wit, put it out with bottled 
ale.” In the following year (1614) the house was rebuilt. 


EE 

30th June, 1883.—The lock-keeper of Caversham Lock, near 
Reading, was this day examining the electric water guage, which gives 
notice by ringing a bell, of the sudden rise or fall of the water in the 
river, when the wire was struck by lightning. He was killed instantly, 
The first locks were constructed in Venice in 1481. In the beginning of 
the 17th century the French ie them with success in the construc- 
tion of canals. The gates of locks are now,very generally opened and 
shut by hydraulic machinery. 

30th June, 1835.—Benjamin Pritchard, the Kentucky giant, died this 
day. His disease was dropsy. He der five hundred and twenty- 
five pounds. ‘ He was a kind and thankful toad, whose heart dilated 
in proportion as his skin was filled with good cheer, and whose spirits 
rose with eating, as some men’s do with drink. He could not help, too, 
rolling his large eyes round him as heate, and chuckling with the possi- 
bility that he might one day be lord of all this scene of unimaginable 


luxury.” 


a ———————— 

lsat July, 1'749.—Two sailors, this day thinking themselves ill- 
used at the Crown Inn, in the Strand, went out denouncing vengeance, 
and shortly afterwards returned with a great number of armed mess- 
mates, who entirely smashed everything in the house, cut all the feather 
beds to pieces, and strewed the feathers in the street ; tore up all the 
wearing apparel, and turned the women they found in the house naked 
into the street ; then they broke all the windows, and considerably 
damaged the house adjoining. A guard of soldiers was sent for from 
the Tilt-yard, but arrived too late to prevent the destruction. The next 
night the rioters returned and,ransacked two"more houses in the Strand 
in the same manner. 

Ist July, 1743.—Action between the British ship Centurion, 60 guns, 
400 men, Commander Anson, and the Spanish ship Acupulco, 64 guns, 
550 men. The latter was captured with above a million and a half of 
dollars on board. The Spanish loss was 67 killed, 84 wounded ; the 
British loss, 2 killed and 17 wounded. 


iad athe erate ieee ai ee 

Qnd July, 1874.—The demolition of Northumberland House, at 
Charing Cross, was this day commenced by taking down the lion placed 
over the entrance gates in 1749. There is an apocryphal legend in con- 
nection with this lion (the crest of the Percies), that he was at first 
placed with his head towards Carlton House and St. James's Palace, but 
afterwards, on the occasion of some slight received by one of the Dukes 
of Northumberland, turned round the other way. The quarrel being 
made up after the accession of George IV., the lion returned to his 
original bearings. The noble brute is now to be seen set up over 
Northumberland House at Isleworth. 

2nd July, 1845.—The undress uniform coat and vest which Nelson 
wore at the Battle of Trafalgar, having been discovered in private hands 
by Sir Harris Nicolas, Prince Albert this day caused them to be pur- 
chased in his name for £156, with the view of presenting the precious 
relics to Greenwich Hospital, where they may still be seen. 

2nd July, 1860.— The tirst meeting of the National Rifle Association 
was this day begun at Wimbledon, Her Majesty commencing the pro- 
ceedings by firing the first shot—a “centre.” 


pis ih a eS 

8rd July, 1810.—0On this day a small loaf, fastened by a piece 
of string, was suspended from the equestrian statue at Charing Cross, 
to which was attached a placard stating that it was purchased from a 
baker, and was extremely deficient in weight, and was one of a numerous 
batch. The notice concluded by simply observing, ‘‘Does this not 
deserve the «id of Parliament?” This exhibition attracted a great 
crowd of people, until the whole of the loaf was nearly washed away 
by heavy rain. It has been estimated that the average daily consump- 
tion of bread by Englishmen is one pound ; the average for Frenchmen 
is estimated at 2} pounds. The price of the quartern loaf was 43d. in 
1745. It was 224d. in 1800, and 21$d. in 1812, 

83rd July, 1842.—A deformed youth, named Bean, this day levelled a 
pistol at the Queen, as she was passing from Buckingham Palace to the 
Chapel Royal, St. James's. He was committed to trial for misdemeanour, 
the capital charge being abandoned. The pistol was loaded, but it di 
not go off. Bean was not caught at the time, a circumstance which led 
to the apprehension of a large number of hunchbacked people in the 
metropolis. Throughout London and its suburbs they only were safe 
who, like Prince Hal, ‘ were straight enough in the shoulders, and cared 
not who saw their backs.” 


_ 4th J uly, 1663. —Charles IL this day reviewed his 4 (000 Guards, 


. then the entire regular force of the kingdom, yet deemed dangerous to 


liberty. The king and his brother imputed the misfortune of their 
father, Charles I., to the want of a lar army. The Guards in the 
British army are usually during peace the garrison of London, and guar 
of the monarch at Windsor. e Guards include in Cavalry, the +t 
and 2nd, and the Royal Horse Guards (Blue) ; in Infantry, the Grenadier 
Guards, the Coldstream Guards, and Scots Guards. Formerly an ensign 
in the Foot Guards, ranked with a lieutenant in another regiment, auc 
a lieutenant with a captain ; but this distinction vanished on the aboli- 
tion of purchase, in 1871. 
4th July, 1803.—A remarkable ball of fire this day fell upon a public: 

house in Wapping. It was accompanied with thunder. 

“The air grew troubled with portentous sound, 

And mournful omens multiplied around, 

With furious shock the elements engage, 

And all the winds contend in all their rage. 

From clashing clouds their mingled torrents gush, 

And rain and hail with rival fury rush ; 

Bolts of loud thunder, floods of lightning rend 

The opening skies, and into earth descend.” 


4th July, 1845.—An Englishman named Speer, accompanied by three 
chamois hunters, set out this day from Interlachen toascend the Wetter- 
horn, or peak of tempests, one of the highest of the Oberland Alps; 
which had never been trodden by the foot of man. The; reached thr 
summit on the Sth, after a tedious and dangerous effort. e height of 
the peak ascended is upwards of 12,000 feet. 
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THE RHYME RELATING TO A CHANEY IMAGE. 


—~e— 


MARMADUKE GREEN was a grocer 
(A highly respectable trade), 
Who stuck to his grocering closer 

The larger the protits he male. 


He sold tea, 
Best Bolea, 

Brown sugar and 
white, 

Turkish lumps of 
delight ; 

His wines were the 
finest that ever 
were binned, 

His sardines the 
largest that ever 
were tinned, 

While as for his but- 


ter, 

Its praises to utter 

Requires a muse 
much more fluent 
than I am. 

And if one thing 
could please 

More than butter 
"twas cheese ; 

And as for his egg» 
all the world came 
to buy ‘em. 

(You will guess, 
though the fact 
I've omitted to 
tell, 

A butterman Mar- 
maduke Green was 
as well.) 

One principal he'd 
Which all are 


agreed 
Is the only con- 
ceivable way to 
succeed, 
He said that he'd really be D with a dash— 
If he ever did business unless 'twere for CASH. 
At cottages and villas he did well ; 
How well the wily man would not disclose ; 
And he made a little fortune, I’ve heard tell, - 
From the crescents, places, terraces, and rows. 
It can’t be denied 
He looked with much pride 
On a board that huug dangling his warehouse outside ; 
And his rivals he detied, 
To produce howe’er they tried, 
A lovelier announcement of ‘ Families supplied.” 
* 


* s * 
Lord Ethelbert was very old, 
One leg was in the churchyard mould. 
No child e’er called his Lordship “dad,” 
Because a child he’d never had. 
Lord Ethelbert, who was so old, 
Had millions at the bayk in gold ; 
It really made him very wild 
To know he hadn't got a child, 
And so it did his lady too 
(The Countess she of Peterloo). 
She, like her lord, was old, you know ; 
er intellect was 
but so so. 
nd, though with 
much grief I the 
fatal news tell, 
he couple were 
childless and 
childish as well. 
"Joy! joy! 
Without alloy, 

Here's a chance to 
get a boy. 

A man in the High 
Street has got 

: stuck outside 

‘FAMILIES sur- j pre 
PLIED, ! Vithan 

“My dear if you “=~ 4 < ; nL 
doubt me, just — 
= |) 6CC RO CE R SAR 

Anda wonderful 
sight will your 
eager eyes meet ; 

No, no, I'm quite sure no mistake have I made, 

For a family (of one)'s in the window displayed.” 

N.B. The “family,” twixt you and me, 

‘as a queer nodding idol sent home with the tea.) 

Then they hied them to that grocer ; to that grocer did they say, 
‘If you please we want a family ; can you send us home to-day 
Something white and pink and plump, rosy-cheeked and coy ? 
What's about the damage for a healthy little boy ¢” 
The grocer’s mouth it opened wide, and both his eyes did wink, 
For he felt a tritle puzzled, and he scarce knew what to think. 
“ What's that one in the window? we should like to know the price.” 
*¢ Well, that one's tifty pounds my lord,” they paid it in a trice. 
‘We'll take the darling home with us, it shall be kindly nurst.” 
*¢T'll send it over in the cart, we'd better dust him first.” 
The grocer sent it over ; yes, he did upon my word, 
And the old ’uns were delighted, though ’twas really too absurd 
When they sat it on the hearthrug—so I have heard it said— 
And watched it by the hour for to see it wag its head. 

A most impressive sight it was to see that ancient pair, 

And that precious Chaney image in a row a-sitting there. 
And the twilight gathered round them, and thickened into night 
Till pitchy darkness closing in obscured the wondrous sight. 

But still they sat, the two on chairs, the third one on the ground, 

And Lord Ethelbert said ‘‘ Ketchy,” and it had a solemn sound. 

In the morning when 
the servant-girl 
went in to clean 
the room 

She found them all 
three sitting grim 
and silent in the 

\ gloom. 

Thentohis lordship’s 
next-of-kin a letter 
she address'd, 

_ And they summoned 
certain doctors — 
Dr. Winslow and 
the rest. 

They found the old 
‘uns very cracked ; 
glee I grieve 


The Grocer Green. 


The Tinage. 


** Ketchy.” 


to te 
And the little Chaney image—well, they found him cracked as well ; 
So the grocer kindly took him back, though at a smaller price, 
And in the window he’s again, and he looks very nice, 


* * * * . 
Some folks may call this foolish, they know better, I dare -ay f 
They wouldn't care for families supplied in such a way. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX. 


——— 
*,° In consequence of the enormous number of letters received, we are 
unable to publish those selected as soon as we could desire. 

Tue CLoisters, Jersey, June 20th, 1885. 
Dear AtLy,—You must pardon my long silence, but the tact of the 
matter is, | am just out. Warder No. 10 saw me as far as the door, and 
gave me his blessing, and a lucky threepenny bit. He says he knows 
you, but not intimately—he lives in hopes, though. I must apologize 
for the rather unceremonious manner in which we last parted, but, as 
you probably know by this time, it was not my fault, but rather the fact 
of my being a victim of misplaced confidence. I. Moses may be all that 
is honourable, but to give a man change fora sovereign all in bad shillings 
ix no joke, especially when you try to pass them at a pub. I have 
suffered for the misdeeds of another, and am, eounaquantly, a martyr! 
I was rather grieved to see the cartoon in the ‘* Houipay "—why call it 
‘“*Hacr-Houipay,” there's nothing half-and-half about it !—depicting 
you, whom al’ the world knows to be the acme of total abstinence, 
ae the vile product called alcohol. Surely you are a misprint for 
(cGooseley. If so, I think the sooner the error is rectified the better. I 
must close now, though I could go on for a month, or for another six, 
if required, but, as the mail closes at nine, and I have to go about a mile 
to borrow a stamp, you must really overlook my seeming abruptness. 
With regards to Miss Sloper, the old lady, and the Boy, I am, yours till 

Doomsday, JUGGLER MUSH. 


Epinsurcu, June 20, 1885. 

My Dagar Miss Storer,—I am a regular reader of your Pa's ‘ Hacr- 
Houtpay,” and am very pleased with your contributions to it in the 
bs of ‘‘ Fashion Fancies,” &c., which are quite too awfully fetching. 

fight I suggest that it would be an improvement to submit for 
your revisal any items such as that contained in a recent Number, that 
the ordinary size of a woman's waist is thirty (!) inches. Iam sure that 
the elegant little corset that clasps your charming figure cannot be any- 
thing like the dairymaid proportions of thirty rie fo but must be nearer 
the size of the famous waist-belt (exhibited scme years ago in London) 
of the Empress of Austria, which measured only sixteen. 

Asan ardent admirer of a pretty figure in the fair sex, I trust you 
will take an early opportunity of contradicting the statement referred 
to above, and thus relieve the minds of those who are like myself —lovers 
of tiny waists. —Yours admiringly, 

ONE OF THEM. 


366, Grays Inn Roap, Lonpon, W.C., June 13th, 1885. 
My Dear Sin,—Please accept my thanks for the ‘‘ Award of Merit ” 
to hanlL, 
Yours faithfully, J. WILLING, 
ALLy Stover, Esq., 99, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


Tae HOMESTEAD,” BaRngs, June 13, '85. 

Mr. EpwarD Terry presents his compliments to the Great and Only 
Scorer, and begs to acknowlege the receipt of Diploma conferring the 
dignity of F. O. S., which vellum shall be F.O.S.tered and cherished in 
E. T.'s heart of hearts. 

It will be gratifying to A. 8. to know the very sight of his signature 
had the most astonishing results at ‘‘The Homestead.” The children 
(‘coming home from school”) went ovt at ‘ the open door.” A servant 
has given notice to quit, and a hitherto obstinate hen has brought off 
nine chickens, 


Errrick House, Stgeces Roap, Haverstock Hitt, N.W. 
June 13th, 1885. 

Dear Sir,—I have received the AWAKD OF MERIT you have so kindly 
sent me, and I am very pleased to think that I possess the friendship of 
one so distinguished as ALLY SLOPER.—I beg to remain, yours faithfully, 

ALLY SLorER, Esq. JAMES D. LINTON. 


Tue THREE GaBLes, Fitzsonn’s AVENUE, N.W. 
Mr. Frank HOtt presents his compliments to Mr, SLOPER, and begs 
to thank him for his remembrance of him. 
June 11, 1885. 


Royat Courts oF Justice, STRAND, June 15th, 1885. 
Sir,—1 am directed by his Lordship, Sir Henry Hawkins, to ac- 
knowledge with many thanks the receipt of your very humorous and 
amusing Certificate. —Your obedient servant, 
A. Soper, Es«. C. W. GODFREY, Private Clerk. 
* 6° The author of “ ALLY's ALPHABET” (n last aeck's  LETTER-BoXx ” 
should have been FLW. Parker, not FP. W. Pasker, as printed, 


SHE’S HAPPY NOW. 

Sue's happy now! Well, I'm content— 

I only hope she won't repent. 

I've heard he was a gay young spark, 

And in his young days liked a lark, 

Aud that a pretty pace he went— 

Down old Avernus’ steep descent. 

But now (both health and money spent) 

He's married her (confound the shark !) 
She's happy now! 

I ne’er could gain her ‘ ma’s” consent, 

And scarce can pay my chambers’ rent. 

What's this they're saying in the park ? 

This story, told with looks so dark— 

To an asylum he’s been sent. 
She's happy now! 


ARTFUL. 

THERE was an inmense sensation created at the Loopline Station the 
other day, just previous to the starting of the afternoon express. The 
inspector was just about to start the train, when a short, fat, and pursey 
old gentleman trotted up to him, and exclaimed, ‘ Wait a minute, will 
you, please, while T——” : : 

“Impossible, sir,” interrupted the ofticial, putting the whistle to his 
lips ; ‘the train is over-due now.” ; 

“But you must wait!” cried the old gentleman excitedly. ‘There 
is a man's leg underneath the wheel !” 

‘Good heavens !—why didn’t you say so at first? Where is it!” in- 
quired the horror-stricken inspector.‘ Hold on, there!” And having 
stopped the train, he hurried after the old gentleman, while a couple of 
porters jumped down on to the line, amidst the mtense excitement of a 
number of spectators. 

After a short search, one of the porters handed up a rush basket, 
containing a large and tine-looking leg of mutton. 

“Thank you,” said the oll gentleman, and, seizing the basket, he 
entered a first-class smoking carriage. 

H What do you mean, sir!” roared the exasperated inspector ; ‘you 
sail— 

“T said a man’s leg was under the wheel, and so it was,” interrupted 
the old gentleman. ‘TI bought this leg and paid for it, and if it isn’t 
mine, I should like to know who it belongs to, that's all!” 

Then the train moved on. 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 
Apvicg to Young Married People—Look out for squalls. 
What most sporting men have at their fingers’ ends—Tips. 
A Revo_veER—The earth. 
DiinkinG Freely—Doing it on tick. 
Times are so bad in some places just now that people can’t even pay 
attention. 
THE man who bolted the door was rescued by the aid of a stomach- 
ump. 
f AvrEn all, what is more harrowing to the sole than a peg in one’s 
root ? 
THE man who quarrelled with his bread-and-butter has since eaten 
his own words. 
ENTERTAINING Knowledge—Learning the cost of a heavy feed. 
Ir we had windows in our breast, shouldn't we just keep our coats 
buttoned ? 
A DRUNKEN ballet-master says he practises his attitudes at the glass, 


FOUR FLIRTS. 
Carns, aND How rusy PLayep THEM 
(Commenced in No. 64.) 
_ ~— 
CHAPTER IL —/ Continved. ) 

THoveH she appeared to have her eves bent downwards, I could see 
she was taking careful stock of my companion from beneath her droop- 
ing lids, As for my father, there was a kind of latent amusement in 
his eves as he awaited our approach. 

“This,” said I, not heeding the ordinary forms of introduction, this 
is our cousin Douglas,—I overtook him ‘ou his way here in the oak 
copse, 


Retracing his steps to the village. 


“So this is cousin Douglas!” said my father, with something of a 
malicious look and without offering his hand, ‘* And cousin Douglas 
has come to look upon his fair inheritance, and speculate upon the day 
when he will be lord of Haughton Towers.” 

‘No, Sir Humphrey,” answered Douglas, colouring. ‘ You cannot 
think so meanly of meas that. I, too, ama Haughton, though a poor one.” 

‘Then to what, sir, am I indebted for the honour of this visit?” 
asked my father haughtily, suddenly changing his bantering tone. 

“To a mistake,” replied cousin Douglas proudly ; ‘to the foolish 
fancy of a young man that it was his duty to pay respect to the head of 
the house of which he is a scion. I apologise for my intrusion, and— 
take my leave.” 

“Will you not offer Mr. Douglas Haughton hospitality for the 
night !” asked Lydia Trevor in an audible aside ; and my father laughed. 

“My daughter's governess reminds me of my duty,” said he sarcas- 
tically.‘ Will you remain with us—till the morning—cousin Douglas !"” 

‘* Do stay,” cried I, laying a detaining hand upon his coat-cuff. 

His answer was addressed to me, not to my father. 

“1 fear that is impossible ; [ value my self-respect too highly ;” and, 
raisivg his hat, his eyes lingering on mine, he added, ‘I wish it might 
have been.” : 

Then quickly turning his back upon the old house, he trudged across 
the lawn with the swing of a hardy pedestrian, retracing his steps to 
the village. 

Sir Humphrey laughed—a little harsh, dry, unpleasant, chuckling 
laugh —-which was one of his peculiarities. 

‘“* Pride—pride—pride,” said he. ‘That penniless upstart prefers 
the Haughton Arms to Haughton Towers, Probably he will be more 


at his ease at the village inn than here; at any rate, there he must re- 
main for the night, for from this out-of-the-way hole-and-corner place 
there is no train till the es, 2 

lage to-night ?” asked Mrs, Trevor with 


“Then he must stay in the vi 
some eagerness. 

“Oh, yes,” answered my father, with the same little laugh. ‘‘ You'll 
tind him with the farm labourers at the village alehouse, if you want to 
see him again—heir to the baronetcy and the family pedigree, with an 
income my under-bailiff would scorn.” And my father Coad at me 
superciliously, and I knew he was asking himself that oft-repeated 
question, why had not / been born a boy. 

“You may marry again, Sir Humphrey,” said Lydia softly, ‘‘at your 
age, with your experience of the world, with your wealth.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Trevor,” he interrupted, “at my age, with my experience 
and my wealth, as you pleasantly put it, I—I, with your permission, 
decline to run the risk of further disappointment.” 

‘*How very strange your father is, dear!” said Mrs. Trevor to me, 
linking her arm around my waist as Sir Humphrey turned on his heel 
and entered the library ; ‘‘ but, of course, Haughton Towers will go to 
that young man with the title.” 

‘*T suppose so,” I answered moodily. 

‘What a pity he should have to pass the evening drinking beer with 
the farm labourers, when—when——” and she finished her sentence 
with a sigh. 

Those words seemed to ring in my ears. It was a pity—a thousand 
thousand pities -that he, our cousin, bearing our name and presumptive 
heir to the blood-red hand of the Haughtons, should be dismissed like 
a vagrant from the Towers, and compelled to take shelter in the 
wretched inn close to the park gates. 

After dinner I sat by the window as the moon rose behind the dark 
bank of pines on the hill-top, and still the words rang in my ears: 
‘* What a pity he should have to pass the evening at the village inn.” 

I dismissed the beer-drinking with the villagers as an impossibility 
for one who had impressed me as being possessed of all those qualities 
which constitute a young lady’s hero. ache Douglas drinking beer, 
smoking a long pipe, and playing skittles had no place in my fancy ; 
but an imaginary cousin Douglas, handsome, pale, pensive, leaning 
ert the parapet of the old bridge close to which I had overtaken 
him, thinking, perhaps, of poetry or music or the moon or—me ! 

It seemed as if it were my duty as the daughter of the house to yo to 
him, to assure him that I sympathized with him, and regretted my 
father’s rudeness. 


Her arm around my waist. 


You may imagine this was the seed of Lydia Trevor's sowing bearing 
fruit, but I solemnly declare not a thought of coquetry crossed my 
mind, not an idea of lightness, flirtation, nonsense— whatever you like 
to call it—entered my head, as, wrapping a lace shawl about my 
shoulders, 1 walked across the dew-laden grass towards the old bridge. 

(To be continued next week.) 
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AT THE LAKES. ' ’ D . “May i 


call von ctr mine eawne” 


The Neapolitan. 
Suitable for an lee Girl. 


“We must have shelter for the night somewhere,” said Faddle, 
“let's try the Old Tower.” 


sc ——- 


“All together” with a vengeance! 


— 


~ 
bess ? ; ey Fs ~ 


Faye: SS 
La friendly boulder, under 
the lee of which a happy night was spent. 


«What op earth's that 2” and we departed hastily into = And we foun 
the night and rain. 


Oh, ler! Oh, lor! 


T 


00) ee Eee shake Lhe) 
*.° Last week we published an incident connected with the practice of Photography, 


Ha! ha!—T only pretended T was friaht- j 
ened, to give you tern fellows a scare!” | 


HE BATHING SEASON. 


(MISS SLOPER SUBMITS TO HER LADY FRIENDS A FEW COSTUMES FOR THE SEASIDE.) 


© 


BEING A SELEG 
Vol. IlL—N 


The Classical. 


Le Militaire. 


Would become a Naughty Girl, 


hy A. Stover, Esq. This week wre give an incident connected with the Art, as 
perfocmed On the Eminent Littérateur und Family. 


i 
“7 a 


Some said. 


sO Me 


backwards, 


FISHING BY PANGBOURNE.—CAUGHT! 


HISTORICAL FACT. 


Cin connection with the lite of Sir Koger Orten.) 


He retired behind a sapling to conceal bis emo- | Portraits of two Gents, connected in some way or other with 
Ska 


tions. I, Moses, Esq., starting ona Walking Touralong the South Coast. 


London: Printed by Dauziet Broruens, at their Camden Press, High Street, N.W., and Published for th 
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| BY THE SAD SEA WAVES. 


did take top 


Little Eastcheap goes to Ramsgate to enjoy the Sea Air—(‘‘ Pipe-lights, sir, ’ap'mny | 
hox!”) —and to listen to the Music of the Waves—(“Oh, Smack my Mother, dear”)—ard cree e 


is 


because he likes to dream away the day in a chair on the Sands —(‘ Margit! Margit! ‘Bu 
just going to start!” ‘‘ Have a nice sail, sir!) 


prietor, bv W. J. Sux, at 99 Shoe Lane, E.C.—Saturday, June 7, 1885, 


